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DEVELOPING THE KEYBOARD 
by 
PEARL V. TURNER* 


RAIN the typist the way he should go and 
ere he is writing he will not depart from it. 

It is far, far easier to start a beginner in type- 
writing than to try to correct bad habits in one who 
has had the wrong start. 

The Commercial Department is the proverbial 
dumping ground of the high school, the panacea, if 
you will, of all ills; the waste basket for discarded 
and valueless brain material from other classes. We 
have been expected to find an easy way for poorly- 
endowed pupils to get ready to eke out an existence 
in an office or store or bank where there is always a 
chance for advancement to a managership, an audi- 
torship, a presidency—those poorly endowed 
mortals who can never absorb enough Latin or 
Algebra or Ancient History to be teachers or 
professors, the legitimate prey of salesmen of en- 
dowment policies, wild-cat oil schemes, and book 
agents! In a way, and absolutely without knowing 
it, teachers of the so-called “cultural subjects” have 
been paying us a compliment—letting us make 
something out of nothing, so to speak; succeeding 
where they have failed. But this has not been fair to 
their highly-endowed pupils. Those who have made 
high marks in the languages, mathematics or social 
sciences have not been told that there is anything 
helpful to them in commercial work. They have 
been led onward and upward along the glorified 
classical route, and accredited for college. 


In college these unlucky classicists have seen their 
luckier neighbors with all ease “get” a whole lecture. 
They have seen them turn those notes into manifold 
copies, and again turn those copies into money. 





They have seen them, also, hand in themes and 
notebooks made legible by the use of the typewriter. 
They have seen former commercial students paying 
their way through college by using their commercial 
training; and they, the classicists are “setting up a 
howl”. The burden of their plaint is, “Why weren't 


we told that we would need typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, accuracy and legibility in college? Why 
weren't we advised to take those subjects in high 
school?” And daily the commercial teachers are 
having the satisfaction of seeing the brightest of the 
school’s output coming back to their classes, or 
going to a commercial school to round out their 
training. If we don’t give it to them in high school 
are they going to “rise up and call us blessed”? 


In all except the “vocational” subjects pupils are 
now being grouped as te mental ability. In com- 
mercial work we are still having mixed classes. We 
have to take them as they come. The boy or girl 
who can grasp a thing from one telling must work 
in the same class as the one who has to be told 
twice or thrice, or maybe more. The pupil who can 
accurately figure an account, transcribe a letter, or 
type a copy with ease in a few minutes, must be 
instructed along with those who must do the task 
over and over again in order to find pleasure in the 
teacher's sight. It requires an alert and a trained 
teacher to secure what business demands—accuracy 
—and keep everyone at work. 


To my mind penmanship is ere long to be a lost 
art. It is surprising how many pupils beginning to 
study typewriting provide themsel®@s with type- 
writers for home use; and not only trained typists, 
but aspirants to the “hunt and peck” system are 
doing only machine work in writing. We Americans, 
not content with anything slow, must write with 
“airplane” not “covered wagon” speed. We must 
get off those letters to mother on a typewriter so as 
to have time enough left for the show. And so our 


*Chairman of the Commercial Department in the Colorado Springs, Colorado, High School. 
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classes in typewriting are being filled with Patricia 
and Percy and Peter, as well as Tom, Dick and 
Harry. The time is past when a teacher of type- 
writing had only to give a pupil a book and machine 
and let him work out his own salvation. Like 
runners on a track, we can start them all together, 
but we cannot keep them together. However, we 
do not need to set a handicap for the swift. For in 
the instruction period the principles of typing should 
be developed ahead of the swiftest worker. At least 
half the period devoted daily to the subject should 
be used for supervised drills. 


Typewriting is not, as is often thought by the 
layman, a mechanical skill only. The mechanical 
part comes first, but unless one becomes more than 
a machine he is thrown into the discard. But be- 
cause the mechanics do come first, we can take a 
class of mixed abilities and progress to a certain 
point, beyond which training in other lines will tell. 


First of all, a correct position while writing is of 
utmost importance. One who is typing cannot 
shift his position if he tries. He cannot rest his 
eyes if they are wearied. He cannot get up and 
walk around while he thinks out his work. He must 
keep the same sets of muscles at work, or, to put 
it happily, at play, until his task is complete. So the 
pupil must learn to type in a relaxed position. We 
condemn those ancestors of ours who used to 
put the child on a log bench without a back. If the 
little fellow relaxed he became stoop-shouldered. 
The chair back should be used not only for the 
shoulders, but also for the hips. The first weari- 
ness is felt in the back of the neck from taut muscles. 
It is not necessary that the feet rest continuously 
on the same spot on the floor. The feet are useless 
appendages in typewriting, and may be shifted at 
will. The position at the machine should be such 
that there be felt no muscular strain in the extended 
arm. If the seat is too low, the palm and thumb will 
sag to the typewriter frame, or the effort to keep 
the hands at a higher level than the elbows will 
tire the supporting muscles, for the hands cannot 
remain at rest as a support. The position of the 
elbows should be about on a level with the lower 
row of keys and slightly forward of the body. 


It is impossible to eliminate all wrist motion 
from writing, because of the different levels of rows 
of keys, but the wrists won't become tired unless 
stiffened. Because the third and fourth fingers are 
shorter than the’others, there is a tendency for the 
hand to swing on the first finger as on a pivot, when 
the little finger is making its longest reach; or the 
hand must rock forward to meet the keys. The 
rocking motion will enable the fingers not in action 
to stay in position on the guide keys; but will mean 
slight wrist action. However, the top row has 
characters least used, so that there is not enough 
motion of wrists to tire them. The slant of type 
keys on the keyboard is right and natural for the 
left hand, but unnatural for the right hand, hence 
the machine should be slightly to the left of the 
body. This, too, leaves a space for the copy more 
directly in front, rather than to one side. The book 
should always be placed on the side from the light, 
regardless of the kind of machine. All schools now 
have left-hand lighting. The line-space lever will 
not hide the work while shifting, as the eye always 


travels faster than the hand, and a mental note is 
made of the words before they are obscured by the 
shifting gesture. The machine should not be placed 
much to the left, however, as it is natural to bring 
the hands together i in front of us. An ideal arrange- 
ment of keys would slant them inward from top to 
bottom. I hope in time machines will be so built. 


As we can measure our steps in the dark, and take 
exactly the right number to reach the desired object, 
because our subconscious mind has been keeping 
tally of these steps, just so our fingers can find in the 
dark the reaches assigned to each as its private and 
posted territory. Teach typewriting with blindfolds. 
The immature pupils can’t see beyond the required 
perfect copy, and will, perhaps unconsciously, 
watch their keys while you are busy with others in 
the class. At any rate, you are putting temptation 
out of their way. I find that the most convenient, 
cheapest and most available blinders are ordinary 
goggles. Paper can be inserted to cover the glass; 
the rubber strap can be adjusted to the individual 
needs, and there is no pressure on the eyeball. The 
goggles can be lifted and replaced easily. 


The pupils should not be told too much about 
the parts of the typewriter at the first lesson. 
But they must learn the carriage, spacing lever 
mechanism, carriage release springs, paper release 
and thumb space bar, from the start. Give them two 
sheets of paper and tell them that all the keys are 
striking a rubber surface, through those two sheets. 
In time the rubber will become pocked as well as 
packed unless they protect it, and when it does, 
the writing will be affected thereby. With the paper 
release dropped, have paper inserted between feed 
rolls and the spring released so paper can be rolled 
up. They have now gone through all the motions 
for which eyes are needed. After several groping 
trials the pupils can find the space lever, swing 
back the carriage and space as easily as they can 
find their heads in the dark. Blindfolded the pupil 
can move from bottom row to the guide keys with 
the left hand, then over, skipping two keys to 
right-hand guide keys. 


All fingers should be set at work from the first. 
Formerly the first fingers mastered their section of 
the keyboard first, leaving until the last the weak 
fourth fingers. If we begin working with the weak 
fingers along with the strong ones, by the time the 
keyboard is learned the impression of the keys will 
be uniform for all characters. The letters “‘a’’, “‘c”’, 
“x”, “z") “q", and “p” seem to give the most 
trouble. Papers which do not show a uniform im- 
pression will show these letters lightly struck. 
The weak fingers should be given special drills. 
Word lists containing these letters should be put 
on the board, and the words written and re-written. 
Unless pupils play a musical instrument, especially 
the piano, these fingers are not under control. 

I believe in the hammer stroke—tack, not sledge. 
Pupils must be watched, or they will push down on 
the keys, thus making a shadowed blurred impres- 
sion. Only a quick sharp staccato stroke will secure 
a clear-cut impression and avoid shadowing. Fingers 
must be curved. This is fatal to long nails, but one 
cannot be a manicure ad and a typist at the same 
time. 

(To be concluded in April issue) 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHERS AND DULL LEAD PENCILS 


by 


PAUL L. EVANS 


Paul L. Evans is head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the High School at Alameda, California. He 
is also Principal of the Alameda Evening High 
School. Mr. Evans is a graduate of the High School 
and Business College at Rockford, Illinois. He re- 
ceived his commercial teacher training in Dixon Col- 
lege, Dixon, Illinois, and has had additional work at 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, and the University 
of California. After teaching in Indiana for one year 
and in Louisiana for one year, he went to California 
as head of the commercial department in the Redlands 
High School, where he remained for eight years until 
in 1910 he became head of the commercial department 
of the Berkeley High School, where he remained until 
going to Alameda in 1914. 

This article constitutes an address delivered by Mr. 
Evans at the last annual meeting of the Los Angeles 
Teachers’ Institute. 


HAVE taken a leaf out of the Book of Methods 
I of the Modern Preacher. When he wants a 

good audience, he announces some bizarre title 
such as, “A Living and a Killing”; “After Death, 
What”? “Asbestos Properties of Religion”, or as 
the old evangelist, Sam Jones, used to advertise— 
“Go to Hell, if you must, but hear me preach first”, 


I have chosen a rather odd title, I know, for my 
little sermonette—COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
AND DULL LEAD PENCILS, but I make no 
apologies. Like Dr. Steiner and his poem of Angels 
in White Night Gowns—I MEAN WELL, al- 
though the MEANNESS may far exceed the 
WELLNESS. 


Shakespeare has asked, What's in a Name? If he 
had asked, What's in a Title? the answer would 
have been easy. The advertising expert assures us 
that it arouses curiosity. And I guess that’s so, for 
a good many have asked me just what I meant by 
dull lead pencils—Well let’s put it a la James W. 
Foley— 


If what I say to you today 

Shall have within it food for thought; 
And there be none who go away 
Disgusted with the thing I’ve wrought. 
But say instead, “It seems to me 
That there is something in his bark, 
And as for me, I’m going to see 

That I shall keep MY pencil sharp.” 
Then I shall feel that I have hit 

The bulls eye once or twice 

And promise evermore to be 
Agreeable and Nice. 


By nature I am a serious man—and IJ have always 
taken my profession seriously. Commercial teaching 
to me has been not only a tender nurse, but a hard 
task master. 


There are a number of other questions leading 
out of this general question—For example: Are 
commercial subjects EDUCATIVE in themselves. 
My answer is THEY ARE. 


Will they measure up to other so-called academic 
subjects in this respect? I think they will. 


Are commercial subjects disciplinary, good habit 
forming, informational, inspiring? I answer, Yes. 


Are they, despite the fact that they smack of the 
practical, the business world, the useful—never- 
theless cultural, constructive, thought conducive, 
preparatory for actual life and good citizenship— 
the objective of all teaching? They so impress me. 


Should they be apologized for? Considered as 
Necessary Evils? As Poor Relations? As Humble 
Neighbors tolerated by Bumptious Grandees living 
in finer abodes on Education Row? 


If so, I ask you why it is that these fine, and 
highly desirable neighbors, the academic subjects, 
borrow so much of the goods and stores of their 
humble associates, the commercial group? 


I walked into a.class of chemistry the other day 
and I thought I was in a commercial geography 
class. The practicability of raising Rubber in the 
Philippine Islands was being discussed. That went 
on for a few minutes, and the scene changed, and 
lo and behold, it turned into an arithmetic class, 
where the Metric system was expounded—then 
into our Decimal! system, and the teacher went into 
fits over the fact that half that class in chemistry 
didn’t seem to appreciate the fact that decimal 
points could not be used like bird shot out of a 
shotgun in pointing off their computations. This 
seemed to surprise the class, for many of them 
seemed to think that pointing off an answer was 
only a way of making the result appear more orna- 
mental and attractive to the eye. 


Not long after I visited a class in English. The 
teacher held a book in her hand that brought back 
to me poignant memories of my early efforts in 
a business college—that book was “Seventy Lessons 
in Spelling”. Despite the fact that Snow Bound was 
still all covered with snow, and they weren't even 
trying to dig him out; and despite the fact that 
Hamlet's spirit seemed to invade the room; seeming 
to demand the attention to the real business of the 
hour; and despite the fact that everywhere about 
the room there hung drawings of medieval castles 
with their motes and drawbridges just waiting to 
be explained and rhapsodized over—that teacher 
went on with a spelling lesson which she did every 
morning in starting her class in English—like recit- 
ing the Westminster creed at church services before 
expounding of the gospel. Then she got into Snow 
Bound, and the snow flew, and finally, Hamlet's 
laugh filled the rafters. | was so enthused that I 
sneaked in again on an off period—the spelling les- 
son was over—and she was having them read 
letters of application for a job. I stayed, delighted. 
It was a splendid lesson in Commercial English. 
I'm going to ask the principal to let me have her in 
my department. I must explain here that when I go 
around visiting other departments than my own, it 
is because I want to mend my own educational 
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deficiences; because I want to see how the other 
fellow is putting over his stuff in his particular 
sphere, and because I wonder whether after all 
commercial subjects and academic subjects are not 
FIRST COUSINS—with the latter borrowing 
heavily on account, and I may add to their enrich- 
ment and richer flavoring. I could speak of my 
friend and colleague the history teacher, who bor- 
rowed a commercial law text of me to read up on 
bills and notes, to say nothing of corporations, 
partnerships and sole traders, that he might the 
better cope with certain sections of his text on 
United States history. I could speak of a teacher in 
Economics asking for an explanation of a working 
sheet of a large manufacturing concern; and of line 
organization charts showing the flow of authority 
in scientific business management. I have even been 
requested by the Spanish teacher for typewriters, 
so adjusted as to type, that business letters in 
Spanish might be transcribed in the typewriting 
department. Everywhere I find that the High Brow 
subject is ever ready to borrow Mr. Low Brow’s 
jack knife. I have even thought that they stole our 
THUNDER. And I wonder why in Thunder they 
are sometimes so disdainful. 


No, I don’t apologize for being a commercial 
teacher. I wouldn't be any other kind of a teacher. 
I am satisfied that I have one of the best lines of 
educational articles in the market. I am satisfied 
that, considered by and large, as to area, thickness, 
and length, the commercial group of subjects (in- 
cluding arithmetic and penmanship), comprise as 
good educational medicine for our future citizens as 
any other departmental group in our educational 
system. I believe further that any one of the com- 
mercial subjects is BIGGER THAN THE BIG- 
GEST TEACHER that ever tried to teach it. 
Take bookkeeping and its top story, accounting. Is 
there one present here who claims to know it in its 
every phase and application? I'll venture there is 
not one of us who would not demand months of 
hard intensive study before he would think of 
tackling a C. P. A. examination. How about law 
with its historical background and modern business 
application? How about commercial geography with 
its industrial aspects, past and present covering the 
ebb and flow of commerce, reaching into physical 
geography, chemistry, science. I have taught com- 
mercial geography for years, and have never felt 
adequate to the subject. How about that plebian 
subject known to the hoi polloi as shorthand. How 
many of you right here can write 150 words a min- 
ute, reporting verbatim, and then read and trans- 
scribe the matter taken? How many of you right 
now could step into a busy up-to-date office and 
deliver the goods as an A-1 stenographer or private 
secretary? How many of you could hold down a job 
in an exacting office as a calculating machine expert? 
How many of you, us, if you please, could pass a 
stiff examination in the metric system—or in many 
other phases of complicated commercial computa- 
tions? I am asking these questions, not to imply 
that you can’t—and that I can, of course—but just 
to get us to thinking, and mayhaps begin to put a 
point on my own dull lead pencil. Yes and I mention 
again Old Penmanship. How many of us could go to 
the board and put on a fine specimen of clean, fluent 
business writing that would inspire the beholder to 


go, learn, and do likewise? O, I could keep it up, 
running the gamut of all the commercial subjects— 
daring you to announce yourselves as master of them. 
And none of you would claim such mastery, for we 
who attempt to teach well know how short we 
come in actual personal attainment in this great and 
ever widening field of education. Again I say, that 
any commercial subject is BIGGER THAN THE 
BIGGEST TEACHER OF IT. And most com- 
mercial teachers know it, but not all, I fear, for I 
have found a spirit of complacency, of smug satis- 
faction, a kind of know-it-all’ism attitude, a well- 
being-and-doing and properly-functioning attitude. 
I find them aping the academic teacher, accepting 
his standards of measurement— not that we shouldn't 
take all the good points USEABLE from our aca- 
demic colleagues in methods of good teaching—for 
TEACHING IS TEACHING—but that the com- 
mercial brand of teaching is SINGULARLY A 
SPECIALIST’S FIELD. The commercial teacher 
shouldn't try PAPER CURLING A NATURAL 
STRAIGHT HAIR BOB for it will come out in 
contact with the first fog. 


Commercial education is essentially a matter of 
dimensions, definite objectives, terminals and way 
stations of attainments to date. POOR WORK- 
MANSHIP is quickly detected by succeeding 
teachers. On the other hand, and frequently, the 
geometry teacher must needs bury the dead of 
the algebra teacher. The English teacher must 
gloss over with a fresh coat of culture a background 
so fluidic and unstable that it melts under the 
first ray of class room investigation. And so it 
goes, on up through the university, perhaps, the 
one above plugging up the knot holes, calking in 
the poor joints, and putting on fresh paint over 
rough exteriors suddenly exposed. BUT THE 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER doesn’t get a second 
chance; there is no whitewashing the results of his 
work; no passing the buck. HE ISN’T GIVEN A 
CHANCE TO EXPLAIN. He either does or he 
doesn’t get results. His pupils either can or they 
can’t keep books, write shorthand and type, write 
a good business hand, add a column quickly, and 
get the right answer. They either do or they don’t 
know right business methods. THE COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHER IS CHALLENGED AND 
CHALLENGED EARLY. He measures his result 
on the one basis—does the student hold his job, 
and is he giving satisfaction to his employer? No 
wonder most commercial teachers are apprehensive, 
and won't stand currying below the knees. Talk 
about getting “Black Eyes”! We sent a supposedly 
good stenographer and typist to a certain concern 
a little while ago—and she got fired for incompe- 
tency. She couldn't read her notes. The comment of 
the employer drifted back to us—‘*What kind of a 
commercial department have they got there; pretty 
poor, if this girl is a specimen of their output”. I 
CONSIDER COMMERCIAL TEACHERS AS 
THE SHOCK TROOPS OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION. 


I submit too that commercial teachers of this 
generation, as a rule, are not THOROUGHLY 
SPECIALIZED in the subjects they essay to teach. 
They are GENERAL PRACTITIONERS. They 
are like the oldtime music teacher who gives 
lessons on the piano to the children in the neighbor- 
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hood—never plays herself, but you should hear her 
pupils play, especially the Flower Song and Varia- 
tions of Sweet Bye and Bye. Yes, these general 
practitioners can turn from commercial English to 
commercial Arithmetic, have a turn at Typing, 
know thoroughly the bookkeeping KEY; love to 
teach Shorthand—but DON’T ASK THEM TO 
WRITE IT, HEAVENS NO! Higher Account- 
ing—and not very high at that—Well, they don’t 
intend to become C. P. A.’s—why spend the time? 
Commercial Law? Sure they can teach it, for did 
they not take a six months’ course out at the univer- 
sity. Machine Calculation? O, yes, they know the 
different makes—most of them. The Comp+ti-tom- 
meter is the one that locks when you make a mis- 
take, and the Marchanticlear is the one that’s got a 
crank to it, and all you do is to turn it to get the 
answer. Sure they can teach it—and do. 





If you ask me why commercial subjects are so 
belittled in the modern high school, my answer is, 
that many teachers themselves, and heaven knows 
how many, are but SUPERFICIALLY AC- 
QUAINTED with their content, the possibilities 
of their application in the business world, and the 
right methods of instruction. 


This kind of commercial teacher knows that the 
pupil in the inexperience of his youth and former 
training is not critical and will stand for almost any 
kind of instruction—and will not realize how he 
has been SHORT CHANGED until he gets into 
the business world. They also know that from the 
principal down, nobody knows much about book- 
keeping and the other commercial specialties, and, 
therefore, is not apt to know when poor teaching is 
going on. THESE KIND OF TEACHERS I CALL 
THE DULL LEAD PENCILS of the commercial 
teaching profession. 


A dull lead pencil should be classified with the 
negative qualities. It is unthinkable that an expert 
carpenter would use a dull saw on a fine piece of 
hard wood; a good dentist use a dull instrument on 
your eye tooth, an up-to-date surgeon use a dull 
pointed scalpel in operating an appendicitis case, a 
precise mechanical draftsman use dull pencils and 
blunted pen point on a nice drawing. Always we 
have associated sharp end instruments with expert 
accomplishments. They go together—the better 
the expert, the better his tools. Conversely the dull 
instrument connotes laziness, indifference, medioc- 
rity, on the part of the one who deliberately uses it. 
So I have taken the dull lead pencil as a symbol of 
that type of commercial teacher who is unprepared 
as to methods of teaching and unprepared as to 
content of subjects taught—or is indifferent, too 
lazy, or just satisfied to be on the payroll and get by. 
There is no alibi. The university could help by 
putting in preparatory courses, and all that. But, it 
is a personal matter, this expertness thing, and it 
comes from investigation, research, desire for self- 
improvement, improving the organization from 
within and as it is being operated. 


I went into a very busy and successful patent 
attorney's office recently, who by the way used to 
be a teacher, and over on the wall to one side hung 
a beautifully framed plaque. It was exquisitely done, 
it occupied the space alone—in a sort of solitary 
grandeur. Curiosity aroused, I went over and these 


words leaped forth—SEE’ST THOU A MAN 
DILIGENT IN HIS BUSINESS—HE SHALL 
STAND BEFORE KINGS. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously the successful man follows that scriptural 
injunction. 


To us who are alive, and keenly aware of the 
challenging world of business and the opportunity 
and privilege of meeting that challenge successfully, 
will come a resolve to better equip ourselves to do 
battle, will come more and more a sense of our 
great responsibility and duty to match up with the 
bigness of the subjects we teach. If I teach commer- 
cial law, I'll not rest until I become an authority on 
the subject; if I teach shorthand, I will defy any 
student in my advanced class to equal me as to 
speed, versatility or accuracy; if I teach bookkeep- 
ing, it will be not only from the trained teacher's 
point of view, but with the background of an expert 
accountant. There will be no practical phase of the 
subject that I am not familiar with. If I lose my 
bookkeeping key, I'll go right on teaching just the 
same from the wealth of my knowledge. Whatever 
I teach, I'll know. I'll know it backward and for- 
ward; I'll know it from the author’s point of view, 
if it is a text book, and be able to tell him where he 
has failed, and why I have had to rewrite his text. 
I WILL NOT BE A TEXT BOOK MONOLO- 
GIST, reciting it, as though the gospel was writ 
therein. I will be the kind that could write a better 
book—and will some day. I will know my subject 
from the student's point of view; from the business 
man’s point of view—and I'll know it better than 
any of them. I'll know my subject so that I can 
breathe the breath of life into it; so that it will 
become a vital thing in the making of character as 
well as skill. I will know my subject so well that I 
will make for it a big place in the curriculum, and 
for ambitious students who will come back for post- 
graduate courses because I am the teacher. I will be 
no apologizer; no forlorner; no halfbaker; I WILL 
KEEP MY PENCIL SHARP. 


The fate of commercial instruction in the high 
schools of our land is in the hands of commercial 
teachers. If these subjects fade out of the educa- 
tional picture, it will be because the commercial 
teachers are not big enough to put their subjects 
over, and NOT BECAUSE OF ANY INHERENT 
EDUCATIONAL SHORTCOMINGS IN THE 
SUBJECTS. If commercial arithmetic and penman- 
ship had been taught up and down the land as they 
might have been taught, as their content justifies 
their being taught, there would not now be the 
question of their being kicked out. 


Commercial teachers everywhere HAD BETTER 
PUT ON A TIGHT CHECK REIN AND DO 
A LITTLE HIGH STEPPING. They are being 
enfiladed from three sides—the business world, the 
state boards, and the up-to-date business colleges. 
We can’t afford to rest on our laurels, for we will 
find them as faded as last year’s roses. 


We can’t afford to Rest on just what we term 
our Best—for, just like the Roses Fade, and blown 
Petals fill the glade—So the Laurels won today 
soon are Mildewed with Decay. If tomorrow's 
rising sun sees the Job not better Done—Why— 
We had better one by one—Get a PENCIL 
SHARPENER. 
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PRACTICAL AND CULTURAL VALUES IN TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 


by 


F. S. DARROW, PH. D.* 


S a private school man the practical values of 
A commercial subjects have to be constantly 

kept in mind, but one who gained his three 
degrees at Harvard, one who obtained his Doctorate 
in Classical Archaeology, one who studied Sanskrit, 
majored in Greek, and for several years was a college 
professor of Greek, can not and should not overlook 
cultural and educational values. 


Whenever I shall refer to commercial education 
as a whole rather than confine myself entirely to the 
subject of bookkeeping, please do not misinterpret 
my intention. Whatever I may have occasion to say 
generally wiil, I believe, be true specifically in regard 
to the teaching of bookkeeping which has always 
constituted the backbone of all commercial educa- 
tion. 


Also I shall purposely say but little about prac- 
tical values because these, I am certain, largely make 
up for one and all of us our daily pabulum which 
we shall not and which we can not forget. Let us 
therefore largely devote our attention to cultural 
values. 


Although the educational and cultural view- 
points can be given freer play in High School teach- 
ing because of the four years’ curriculum, cultural 
and educational values must always be kept in 
mind in all successful types of commercial education 
even in the case of those schools whose primary 
aim has to be vocational, as is true of business 
schools, evening schools and continuation schools. 


One of the chief advances to be made in the 
present and in the future by commercial education 
will be the successful reconciliation and presenta- 
tion of both the cultyral and the vocational view- 
points. These need not be necessarily and unalter- 
ably opposed, although particularly in the past 
many have so believed and some still regard these 
viewpoints as irreconcilable. This is largely due to 
the fact that commercial education steadily advanced 
in spite of academic opposition and the conflict is 
still reflected by the menta! response of some 
educators and of some practical men of affairs. 


I have met it even in the mental attitude of some 
college graduates who have enrolled in our school, 
particularly during the first few days after their 
enrollment. Why should they with their superior 
mental attainments be tested as to their knowledge 
of arithmetic or of English, why should the business 
school concern itself with their ability to spel! and 
punctuate, or why should they be bothered or 
spend their valuable time on any subjects except 
Shorthand, Typewriting and Bookkeeping, and why 
should not even these favored subjects be learned 
overnight by them? 


We are, however, particularly fortunate here in 
Rochester in the friendly spirit of cooperation ex- 
tendered by the University of Rochester to all 
forms of education. 


When I was debating the question as to whether 
I should shift my own educational work from the 
classical field to that of commercial education this 
same belief in the irreconcilability between cultural 
and vocational values, which as just noted was 
caused to a large degree by the conflict between 
academic and early commercial education, was 
strongly brought to my attention. Several friends 
and acquaintances interested in education warned 
me that not one person in a hundred who had been 
academically trained as I had been, above all if one 
had been a professor of Greek—not one person in a 
hundred—could be successful in commercial educa- 
tion. If this is true, the fault lies not in any un- 
alterable conflict between vocational, educational, 
and cultural values but in a failure on the part of 
educators to know how to reconcile them. 


On the other hand every now and then we read 
particularly in the newspapers about this or that 
successful business man who declares that a college 
education is useless or even detrimental. 


Although this belief in the irreconcilability of 
cultural and vocational values still exists in the 
minds of some business men and some liberal arts 
educators probably the purely vocational viewpoint 
in regard to commercia! education is to be found 
today principally not among the former friends or 
the former foes of commercial education—not in 
the minds of business men or of commercial teachers 
but in the minds of many of the boys and girls who 
take up commercial studies and in the minds of their 
parents. The educational, disciplinary and cultural 
values which can be gained from commercial studies 
will largely be lost and in fact even the vocational 
values if a school allows its students or the parents 
of its students, irrespective of their educational 
knowledge or qualifications, to dictate its policy. 
If it advertises or even surreptitiously allows its 
students to take whatever they want whenever 
they want, its training will have little or no voca- 
tional value—to say nothing of a total lack of 
educational or cultural value. 

It is the duty of the school management to combat 
this purely vocational viewpoint in regard to com- 
mercial education. It can be refuted most success- 
fully by referring to placement work. The courses 
in commercial education offered in the school 
curriculum have been drawn up as units-—each 
component part contributing its share toward 
obtaining the end sought. The employment depart- 


*Principal of the Darrow School of Business, Rochester, New York. From an address delivered at 
the last annual meeting of the Central Western New York Teachers’ Association in Rochester. 
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ment of the school can not recommend for positions 
special students who do not complete the standard 
requirements because such students have unfitted 
themselves for the occupation in question by re- 
fusing to complete their commercial training. If the 
courses are properly standardized then this argument 
from the standpoint of the placement work is un- 
answerable when presented to the student or parent 
dominated by the narrow vocational viewpoint of 
commercial education. 

Even if a school is forced to consider the utilitarian 
value of commercial education as primary it will fail 
unless its aim is vocational in the broadest sense of 
the word, that is occupational, and unless it con- 
siders as far as possible the disciplinary and cultural 
values of commercial education. Even though the 
viewpoint has to be primarily vocational, the aim 
must be broader than merely to prepare a student 
for his or for her first position. It should be to 
equip the student so as to advance as rapidly as 
possible and so as to become a useful and productive 
member of society. 

The vocational values of commercial education 
must not be confined merely to giving instruction 
in some studies which are thought to be. of value in 
a given occupation. It must group all required 
studies so as to form a unit—the unit being complete 
training for the occupation in question. 

The practical value of commercial education is to 
tell how a thing is to be done; its educational and 
disciplinary value is to tell why it is done. By 
cultural values we mean values which aid in under- 
standing and enjoying the general interests in life 
—thereby resulting at least in a modicum of mental 
discipline. 

The objectives of commercial education should be 
not to make routine workers but to help young men 
and young women to make the most of their native 
ability, to find their proper levels, to enable them to 
hold down their jobs and to conduct themselves 
comfortably and honorably among their fellows. 

Commercial education is presented by a twofold 
problem, a problem which is vocational in so far as 
the student must be trained for a definite occupation 
and to perform certain definite duties—a problem 
which is educational in that the student's intelli- 
gence must be developed and directed and basic 
principles must be imparted. 


Commercial education provides subjects of im- 
mediate utility, but should develop and strengthen 
certain qualities of mind which make toward success 
in personal, social and business life; namely, in- 
tegrity, industry and intelligence, initiative, self- 
reliance, adaptability, due regard for others’ loyalty, 
responsibility and service. 

The commercial curriculum must be intelligently 
planned to meet both sides of the problem, and the 
methods of instruction must be directed at both 
objectives. 

Pushed to the ultimate both extremes meet—the 
highest utilitarian value is the highest cultural 
value. As Socrates so graphically pointed out the 
pairs of opposites—heat and cold—pleasure and 
pain—the ultimate objective of utilitarianism and 
of liberal education—spring from the same trunk or 
body and they cannot be severed or separated. 

Training in vocational skill alone is only a part of 
the values or objectives of commercial education, a 


correct prospective of business and of social rela- 
tions is even more important but by explaining to 
the student the vocational aspect of commercial 
work his interest in his studies is aroused and 
stimulated. Actual office and business experience 
on the part of the instructor is of the greatest im- 
portance. Practical office and business experience is 
invaluable as an aid in imparting to the students the 
practical values to be gained from commercial 
education. 

Skill is an important factor in commercial educa- 
tion, but a knowledge of business relations and the 
ability to understand and to solve the problems of 
business should result from the educational, dis- 
ciplinary and cultural side of commercial teaching 
which must be liberalized. 

Students must be taught not only “to learn to do 
by doing,” but how to recognize principles and how 
to form and act upon functionable ideals by a study 
of relationships. This should constitute the liberal 
side of commercial education, whose principal aim 
is to develop intelligent cooperation and resoutce- 
fulness on the part of the student. In addition to 
learning how to imitate students must be taught 
how to do reflective thinking. 

Commercial education should impart not only 
skill in doing specific things but knowledge and 
power in performing them. The ideal commercial 
education should include both practical and cultural 
values and should develop business intelligence 
which results from a reflective study of business 
relationships and problems. 

The marks and grades as well as the various 
incentives to good work which are awarded in 
commercial courses should take into consideration 
not only scholarship but industry and the other 
qualities which make for success in business. Our 
aim should be to “‘liberalize’’ commercial education. 
We are now far enough removed from the former 
conflict between academic and early commercial 
education not to be hampered by any feeling of 
hostility. 

The educational and cultural values of commercial 
studies arise both from the content and the presen- 
tation of the individual subjects comprising the 
commercial curriculum and from an_ intelligent 
correlation of the separate studies into complete 
unit courses. 


The ultimate criterion of success in all schools 
teaching commercial subjects is the creation of good 
citizens, successful graduates and of satisfied em- 
ployers. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


The proof of an educational value is in its ultimate 
usefulness. 


Let us consider some of the factors which will 
lead to this result. First and most important is the 
teacher's viewpoint and the method of presentation. 
The primary consideration from the occupational 
standpoint is the day’s work in the office—not the 
examiner's desk: the performance of duties not the 
memorizing of knowledge. The ultimate test of 
success in commercial education is successful at- 
tainment and not primarily one of scholarships 
although scholarship is a factor which should lead 
to successful attainment. 


Certain commercial subjects have chiefly a voca- 
tional value such as Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Filing and Indexing; although even those subjects 
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which have chiefly a vocational value have also a 
disciplinary and cultural value as well. Other 
subjects like Bookkeeping and Accounting have to 
an even greater degree educational, cultural and 
disciplinary values. 

When the chief value of commercial education is 
vocational the method of presentation should be 
not the logical or intellectual method but it should 
be presented from the standpoint of actual use. 
Business is a process of accomplishment and not an 
analytic or synthetic development along precon- 
ceived lines. 

Take for example a subject like filing and index- 
ing. The method of presentation until the last few 
years was the logical method. The theory was that 
filing as a process is simple and so the textbooks 
began with methods of filing and filing equipment 
and supplies and ended with a discussion of index- 
ing. From the standpoint of office routine or the 
day's work filing is the last thing that is done in the 
filing department and indexing is one of the first 
things. The modern method of teaching commercial 
filing and indexing by practice outfits recognizes this 
fact and starts with card indexing. But even a 
subject like filing and indexing which has primarily 
a vocational value has also an educational, dis- 
ciplinary and cultura! value because it can be used 
as a distinct aid in the development of neatness, 
accuracy and system. 

Now to apply these considerations particularly 
to the teaching of Bookkeeping. No one can right- 
fully deny the practical value of Bookkeeping be- 
cause no other subject will better acquaint the 
student with business customs and functions and 
with business practice in general. 


The aim in teaching Bookkeeping should be not 
only to turn out students able to keep a set of books 
but students able to interpret accounts and to offer 
suggestions as to possible changes and improvements 
in business routine and in business records. 


Only a small part of the students studying Book- 
keeping or in fact any other commercial subject 
continue these subjects as their life work although 
many find much practical use from the knowledge 
which they gained from their commercial! studies 
as proprietors, partners, business executives or 
housewives. 

The subject matter of Bookkeeping is full of 
educational values. Properly taught it develons the 
reasoning power and imparts habits of neatness, 
accuracy, self-reliance and system, and develops the 
ability to form correct judgments. 

A knowledge of industrial and commercial con- 
ditions tends to overcome narrow mindedness and 
to liberalize and enlarge the student’s sympathies 
and to broaden his mental outlook. Through a 
knowledge of bookkeeping and accounting the 
student can gain a fuller appreciation of property 
and can develop the trait of economy. Waste and 
destruction of property are not only uneconomical 
but also unethical. 

Bookkeeping in particular offers disciplinary 
training because the student should be taught to 
reason out the problems facing the employer for 
whom he is supposed to work. 

Business conditions should be duplicated as 
nearly as possible and class discussions should be 
encouraged. 





As disciplinary subjects Bookkeeping and in 
particular Accounting can rightly be placed side 
by side with mathematics and the languages. Book- 
keeping and Accounting are like mathematics in 
that they promote and develop clarity and accu- 
racy of thought. The commission of a slight error 
renders the final result incorrect. 


Also the study of Bookkeeping and Accounting 
develops resourcefulness and self-reliance since it is 
necessary to attend to a volume of detail without 
becoming confused. Other disciplinary values are 
the development of the qualities of neatness, con- 
ciseness, and concentration. 


First in importance among the cultural values of 
Bookkeeping is its value in developing the power 
of logical reasoning in analyzing facts and weighing 
evidence. 

Another cultural value afforded by Bookkeeping 
and Accounting is the training given in impartiality 
and in ethics. 

The educational objection in teaching bookkeep- 
ing is to impart a knowledge of the principles of 
management and practice which govern the conduct 
of conservative business men. 


The cultural objectives should result in the de- 
velopment and stimulation of the powers of con- 
centration, initiation, and self-reliance and of the 
habits of orderliness and accuracy together with a 
love of fair principles and honest dealings. 


Some of the disciplinary values resulting from a 
study of bookkeeping are a recognition of a standard 
practice and lawful submission to authority to- 
gether with a development of the traits of accuracy, 
truthfulness, and honesty. 


Our aim should be to give a thorough under- 
standing of the basic principles together with as 
much practice as is necessary for the student to 
realize the maximum educational, cultural, and 
ethical value. 











WANTED TO TRADE 


My high-grade business school 
in a prosperous California city for 
a school of good reputation in 
medium-sized Eastern city—pref- 
erably in Mississippi Valley. Would 
also sell outright. Have equipment 
sufficient to accommodate 85 stu- 
dents. Low rental in new building. 
Large territory. Chance for two 
live school men, or man and wife 
to build a big school on what I have 
established in a rapidly-growing 
California community. Business 
interests necessitate my return to 
the East in the near future. Only 
those who desire to come to Cali- 
fornia and who mean business will 
address No. 511, c/o The Balance 
Sheet, Third and Vine Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW TEST No. 2 
by 
P. B. S. PETERS 


This is the second of a series of three tests on Commercial Law prepared by Mr. Peters. The first test 


SECTION 1 . 
Recognition Test 


appeared in the February issue and the last test will appear in the April issue. In order that we may publish 
a summary of the results obtained from the use of this series of tests, teachers are encouraged to report the results 
obtained in individual classes. A blank is provided fer that purpose on page 15. By compiling a summary of 
the reports, it is hoped to set up a standard of attainment against which teachers may check the results obtained 
in individual classes. 


Directions: Go through the list given below and note all the statements that you know to be true, 


Example: Laws are derived from (1) constitutions, (2) statutes, (3) public policy. 








22. 





‘ 
2. 
. A due bill is a (1) promise to pay money, (2) promise to deliver goods, (3) acknowledg- 
. One who stays at a hotel and retains his status as a traveler is termed a (1) guest, 
. In law a bailment is a (1) transfer of title wee @) transfer of possession only, (3) trans- 


. Examples of potential existence: (1) fish in n the sea, , (2) butter to be churned, (3) apples 


. A bailment may be for the (1) benefit of the owner, (2) benefit of the bailee, (3) benefit 
. A holder in due course may be one who has taken the instrument after it was (1) past 


. The parties to a draft are (1) drawer, (2) drawee, (3) maker, (4) payer, (5) payee 
. To be negotiable a promissory note must be (1) in writing, (2) not printed, (3) signed | 


II. 


12. 
23. 
14. 
zg. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 





A common carrier is excused from loss caused by (1) an act of God, (2) highwaymen, 
(3) strikers, (4) pirates, (5) fault of the shipper... ................ceeeeeeeeees 
An act of God that excuses a carrier from liability includes (1) accidental fires, (2) death, 
(3) tornadoes, (4) ordinary changes in the weather.................0 00 eee eeee 


ment of an indebtedness, (4) negotiable instrument 


(a) boarder, (5) wieitor, (4) Tamiannd, (sy) BOGE. os ons 5 olin occ ols ceiviacecged 
fer of ownership, (4) barter, (5) gift. . 


to be gathered, (4) wages to be earned, (5) crops to be raised, (6) wool to be grown, 
San I NI IN a5 Sock esas dcr Cus sciat veh add, 5 Sh uTa alate eins as x altace OM 


of the bailor, (4) benefit of the borrower, (5) benefit of the lender................ 


due, (2) not yet due, (3) defective on its face, (4) with guilty knowledge 


by the maker, (4) signed in English, (5) payable in money or goods, (6) payable at | 
I asask. ecru cect Se Swale tack oleh acing Fs ie tin eke Mamata heb ak A Sian eth 
The following may issue promissory notes in the form of bonds: (1) Interstate Power 
Co., a corporation, (2) Black & Brown, a partnership, (3) Dallas, a city, (4) Storm | 
Lake, a municipality, (5) the Unites Stated Government..................2.00- 
The maker of a check warrants: (1) the check is good, (2) bank has sufficient funds to 
pay it, (3) maker has funds on deposit, (4) bank will pay it, (5) that it is genuine... . 
To be negotiable an instrument must be (1) payable in a sum certain in money, (2) with 
interest, (3) without interest, (4) before due, (5) after due, (6) cost of collection... . 
~~ ee of indorsement are: (1) blank, (2) qualified, (3) in full, (4) restrictive, 
a Re rie Me ower ae enc ee ty eee es or eee 
The term baggage includes (1) articles of necessity, (2) clothing, (3) jewelry to be worn, 
(4) jewelry for sale, (5) pleasure appliances, (6) presents for friends.............. 
The liability of a carrier ends when (1) the goods are delivered to the owner, (2) to an 
agent of the owner, (3) to a connecting line, (4) if uncalled for, (5) if stolen........ 
It is the duty of the buyer of goods to (1) call for them, (2) pay for them, (3) accept 
Se ae, 6) cs ot es ue ah oy 6 wees baste es sa oe eee 
In every sale of goods there is an implied warranty (1) they are paid for, (2) that seller 
has a right to sell them, (3) that they are fit for use, (4) that they are not encumbered, 
ee es en i rt, rot oe tee ei Cena ey > cu duae a sauph 
It is the duty of the seller where no express contract is made to (1) deliver the goods, 
(2) deliver at the place of sale, (3) at his residence, (4) at buyer's residence, (5) buyer's 
place of business, (6) where buyer may designate...............02-0eeeceeeee 
The buyer is deemed to have accepted the goods if they are (1) left at his residence, 
(2) place of business, (3) if he keeps them, (4) if left at a warehouse.............. 
A sale is (1) an exchange of goods for goods, (2) an exchange of goods for money, (3) an 
exchange of goods for labor, (4) right of possession, but not title, (5) privilege of 
Ws gin <emagenpnon Cows Iiiguh Jo5a cide ak dcke Wee Veinadeion kn 6G. eRe De 





A public enemy includes: (1) mobs, (2) rioters, (3) pirates, (4) robbers, (5) insurgents. . 
11 





then go back and work out the more difficult ones. In the column provided at the right, place the numerals 
that stand for true statements. 


12 


13 


14 


19 


20 


21 





22 
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23. The following persons are considered passengers: (1) news agents, (2) express agents, | 
(3) one who has paid his fare but has not entered the train, (4) one who has entered | 


the train but has not paid his fare if he intends to do so................-.00005 A eS 
24. Every indorser warrants: (1) legality of the instrument, (2) that it is genuine, (3) that 
it was delivered, (4) that he owns it, (5) that the maker was competent.......... | ----__-- 24 





25. An instrument is negotiable if (1) it is not dated, (2) not payable to a designated payee, | 
(3) omission of words “value received”, (4) postdated, (s) place where payable not | 


| Es 





SECTION 2 
Concrete Case Problems 


Directions: This is a test applying the principles of law to actual concrete cases. If the answer to the 
problem is Yes, place a check ( ¥ ) mark in the column headed “Yes”. If the answer is No, place a check ( v ) 
mark in the column headed “No”. If you do not know the answer, place a check (¥) mark in the column 
headed “Unknown”. 


l 
| 
1. A promissory note was offered to a bank for discount. The note began 

thus, “On or before 30 days after date, we, the undersigned agree to | 


2. If you were offered a $500 note for $50 made by a financially responsible | " 
party, would you consider it safe to buy it, if the note was not yet | 


5. Defendant was induced by a trick to sign a negotiable promissory note, | 
thinking he was signing a contract to sell goods. Is the defendant 


POOR EMSMS SOE CHEESECESE ES ECROHOHESOESCHO RE RESCH EC CASO GODS o on | 2 
3. If you bought the foregoing note one day after it was due and paid $499 | 

for it, would you be a holder in due course?...............0005- 13 
4. Sam Smart gave plaintiff a check. The latter presented the check to | | 
the bank for certification, which was done. Two days later and before | | 

the check was cashed the bank failed. Can plaintiff hold Smart liable?. . | | 4 


6. Smart gave Sterling a promissory note properly ‘signed and correctly | | 
dated, in the following words: “I promise to pay to the order of | 


Peter Sterling. Two thousand dollars ($2,000), at his office in Chicago, | 


7. Defendant drew his check in favor of plaintiff on the Merchants Bank 
where he had on deposit sufficient funds to pay it. Plaintiff presented 
the check to the bank for payment, the bank refused to pay on the | 
ground of “insufficient funds.” May the plaintiff succeed in a suit | 

8. In the above question number seven, may the drawer of the check 
succeed in a suit against the bank for failure to honor the check, if 


6 


| 
| 
| 


9. Winter holds Snow's note for $400. Before maturity Snow makes a | 
claim for $200 as a set off, the amount Winter owes Snow for a | 
grocery debt. Winter, wishing to avoid this set-off, transfers the | 
note by indorsement to the plaintiff, who has no knowledge of the 
counter-claim. When the holder of the note presents it for payment 


10. Defendant sent his daughter, who was away at college a check, payable 
to her order. The check was signed but the father not knowing the 
amount needed by the daughter to pay her indebtedness, left the 
space for the amount blank. The check was lost, the finder filled it in | 
for a large amount and cashed it. Is it the father’s loss?............ | 10 

11. Defendant purchased a bill of goods, and upon delivery he found they | 
they were not the particular goods specified in the bill of sale. Is he 
aE Te set a eT ey Ree ne eee ae Cee yikes oll 

12. Smart ordered clams from a local fish dealer for use in a clambake he was 
giving. The clams delivered were not fresh and he was unable to use | 
ee SOUT Pore Pee rrr ere Dad be eiceta _.|12 

13. Griffin ordered from his dentist a set of false teeth costing $57.00. | 
When they were ready for delivery he refused to accept and pay for 

them. When sued he pleaded the Statute of Frauds. Does this statute | 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


as. 





“i 


ID 


check (y) mark in the column headed “True” 
column headed “‘False” 


ee FF 


Sam Smart sold to the plaintiff, cattle concealing the fact that they had 
the “Texas Fever”, a disease not easily discoverable. The cattle 
died from the disease and the purchaser sued the man for the return 

Plaintiff purchased from defendant a refrigerator. At the time of the 
purchase plaintiff explained he wanted a refrigerator that would 


maintain a certain temperature and asked for the Polar Bear Refrig- | 


erator, the kind defendant was dealing in. The refrigerator did not 


come up to requirements in keeping the desired temperature and 


If in the foregoing problem the defendant had been the manufacturer 


as well as the dealer in Polar Bear Refrigerators would the manufac- | 


Sam Smart entered a restaurant to dine. He hung his coat and hat on a 
nearby hook. The coat was stolen. There was a sign above the hook | 


A traveling man invited a customer to take lunch with him at the hotel 


where the former was staying. The guest left his overcoat with the | 
clerk of the hotel, who gave it to a stranger by mistake. Is the pro- 


prietor liable?. . . . 

Plaintiff delivered a carload of hogs to the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
to be shipped to St. Louis. While in transit the car was destroyed 

An organized band of robbers broke into a freight car and carried away 
a valuable shipment of silk consigned to the plaintiff. The railroad 

A valuable shipment of furs was routed over several roads. They were 
injured in transit. Plaintiff sued the last road receiving them. They 
disclaimed responsibility, insisting the goods were damaged before 

Plaintiff, in shipping ordinary household goods, packed a valuable oil 
painting in a box with other goods. The painting was ruined by 
water leaking through the roof of the car. Is the railroad company 

The customer of a bank left an article of value in the bank on a desk for 
the use of patrons. Does the bank have a superior right to that of the 
finder in regard to this article? . 

A maid in a hotel found a sum of money left by ; a “guest in his room. 
The latter had “checked out” and the proprietor was unable to find 
the owner. The maid now claims the money. Is she entitled to it?. 

Plaintiff ordered a suit of clothes from a dealer. Prior to their delivery | 
he telephoned directions to ship them to Miami, but did not designate 
the method of shipping or the carrier. The suit was lost in transit. 
Is the dealer liable for the loss?. . 


SECTION 3 
True-False Test 


Directions: This is a test on the fundamentals of Commercial Law. If the statement is true, place a 
. If the statement is false, place a check (v) mark in the 
. If you do not know, place a check (y) mark in the column headed “Unknown”. 


A note payable to “Sam Smart, bearer” is negotiable................ 
“ Assignability” and “Negotiability” have the same legal significance. . 
A promissory note is a written contract........... 0.0.2 c eee eee 
A negotiable instrument indorsed “without recourse” exempts the 


. The Negotiable Instrument Act has now been adopted in all the states 


NS iro tS cha Sa one scitoulas nen So tues eek eed 
A holder in due course may have a better title than the transferor had. . 
The omission of the date, please where drawn, and the words “value 
received” will not affect the validity of an otherwise negotiable 
instrument 
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. An assignment of a right or claim does not invest the holder with any 
better right than the transferor had 

. The burden of proof is on the maker of a negotiable instrument to show 
that it was given without consideration 

. Acheck made payable to “cash” or “payroll” is payable to bearer 

. If a negotiable instrument is not paid at maturity it is valueless 

. The indorser of a negotiable instrument contracts to pay the face of the 
instrument if the maker fails to pay it 

. One who indorses a negotiable instrument guarantees that the maker 
was not an infant, nor insane, nor drunk at the time of making the 
instrument 

. Any condition that will tend to discharge the principal will also dis- 
charge the guarantor, or surety 

. Ina sale the consideration must be money—not other goods 

. Any kind of property may be the subject of a bailment 

. Title to goods in a conditional sale passes upon delivery of the goods. . 

. The sale of any property not in existence is unenforceable 

. Acommon carrier must carry for all alike, regardless of likes or dislikes. . 

. A merchant must sell to all the public alike regardless of likes or dislikes.. 

. Under the common law a public carrier is an insurer of the property 
consigned to its care, whether it wants to be or not 

. Under the common law a sleeping car company is a common carrier. . 

. A bailee who deviates from the original contract of bailment, without 
permission, is liable for slight care 

. A railroad ticket is both a receipt and a contract 

. A telegraph or telephone company is a common carrier. . 














SECTION 4 


Completion Test 


Directions: Below are statements with important words omitted. Fill in each space so as to make a 
complete and accurate statement. 


. A negotiable instrument is a written contract 
. A negotiable instrument payable to bearer passes title upon. . 
. The maker of a check by giving notice to the bank may. ' 
. A bond is a formal promissory note of a government, corporation, or. 
. An instrument to be negotiable must be in writing and be . 
. To be negotiable the instrument must contain an unconditional promise. or order to pay a sum 
in money. 
. An instrument is negotiated when it is transferred from one person to 
. An indorsement in blank consists in writing the name of the indorser on the. . 
of the instrument. 
. There are at least three parties to every contract of guaranty on 
. Bailments apply only to 
. The literal meaning of the word bailment is to 
. A sale may mean the present transfer of the 
. There can be no sale of a thing that does not have an actual or 
. The essential element in a gift to pass title is 
. Title passes when the parties 
. It is the seller's duty to deliver the 
. The conditions under which the vendor may exercise the right of stoppage in ‘transit are (1) when the 
; (2) the buyer is ; (3) the goods are in 
from seller to buyer. 
. Delivery consists in placing the property at the disposal of the buyer at a 
. A transient who stops at a hote! is known as a 
. A common carrier is the insurer of the property intrusted to his care unless the loss was caused by 


. If the charges have not been paid in advance the carrier has a 

. A receipt issued by a railroad for goods to be forwarded is called a 

. The liability of a carrier ends when the goods are delivered to the. 

. A landlord has the right to demand his pay in 

. There is an implied warranty in every sale that the seller has the right to sell the goods in his 
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SECTION 1. RECOGNITION TEST. 
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SECTION 2. 


CONCRETE CASE PROBLEMS 


PS ee FY FP 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
a1. 
22. 
23. 
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KEY TO TEST No. 2 


Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 


SECTION 3. 
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False 
False 
True 
False 
True 
True 
True 
True 
True 
True 
False 


« [rue 


True 


SECTION 4. 


obligation 
delivery 
stop 

city 
signed 
certain 
another 
back 
suretyship 
personal 
deliver 
ownership 
potential 
delivery 
intend 


TRUE-FALSE TEST 


Th. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


True 
True 
False 
False 
True 
True 
False 
True 
False 
True 
True 
False 


COMPLETION TEST 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


possession 

(1) unpaid (2) in- 
solvent (3) transit 

designated 

guest 

(1) act of God, (2) 
public enemy, (3) 
fault of shipper, 
(4) nature of the 
property 

lien 

bill of lading 

consignee 

advance 

possession 


Tear off on this line 


REPORT FORM 
TEST No. 2 


This form may be used for reporting results. It should be addressed to “The Balance Sheet”, Third 
and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. If it is not desired to cut out this form, it may be copied on the typewriter. 








Fill in the blank spaces below by writing the 
average number of correct answers for each section 
of the test. For instance, if the test is given to 20 
pupils, the results should be averaged by dividing 
the sum of the correct answers by the number of 
pupils taking the test. Thus if 20 pupils submit 260 
correct answers to the 15 questions in Section 1, 
the average number of correct answers is 13, and 
this number should be inserted in the first blank 


Number of students taking test........ space below. 


Number of weeks previously devoted to study of Section 1, average number correct 


commercial law Section 2, average number correct....... 
Section 3, average number correct...... 


Section 4, average number correct 
Total average score 
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William Grant Thompson 


WILLIAM GRANT THOMPSON was born 
at Albany, New York, where he received his grade 
and high school education. He is a graduate from the 
Albany Business College, the Rochester Business 
Institute, the Chautauqua Normal School of Phys- 
ical Education, and New York University, from 
which he was graduated with the B. C. 8. degree 
(Magna cum laude). He is a member of the Class of 
1889, U.S. Military Academy. Mr. Thompson read 
law in the office of his father and Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, former Commissioner of Education in New 
York State. He also studied law in the Chicago 
School of Law. 

Mr. Thompson served for fifteen years in the 
U. S. Indian Service, being the Executive Officer 
of the famous Carlisle Indian School. During the 
years 1893-1899 he organized and developed the 
famous Carlisle football team, and was frequently 
referred to as the “Father of football at Carlisle”. 
He retired from the Government Service in 1907 and 
took up teaching in the commercial field. From 1907- 
1910 he was head of the commercial department in 
the Reading (Pennsylvania) High School for Boys. 
In 1910 he went to the State Normal School at 
Plattsburgh, New York, to organize and direct a 
course for the training of commercial teachers. 
During the sixteen years, while he has been at the 
head of the Department of Commercial Teacher 
Training, more than six hundred commercial teachers 
have been graduated from this course. The State 
Normal School at: Plattsburgh was the second 
normal school to enter the field of commercial teacher 
training in the United States, and Mr. Thompson is 
probably the best known pioneer in this field of edu- 
cation. 

For many years Mr. Thompson was well known 
as a writer and a lecturer on military affairs, physical 
training, athletics and Indian affairs. He has had 
much experience in managerial office work and 
public accounting. For several years he served on 
the Regents Questions Committee under the State 
Department of Education. In short, during his 
entire life he has been active in public affairs. He 
holds membership in the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, the National Education Association and 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. He 
is a Mason, an Odd Fellow, an Elk, and a member 
of the Delta Mu Delta Fraternity. 
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Beecher B. Beal 


BEECHER B. BEAL was born on a typical Iowa 
farm near Greene, on October 15, 1883. His parents 
came from New England in the early seventies—the 
family’s residence in this country dating back to 
pre-revolutionary times. 


Mr. Beal attended the district school in the 
community and the Green High School. He was 
graduated from Upper Iowa University with a 
B. S. degree in 1907. Later he attended the Wharton 
School of Commerce, and has taken post-graduate 
work in Chicago University, Minnesota University 
and the University of Wisconsin. 





After graduation from Upper Iowa University 
Mr. Beal served as Principal of the High School at 
Elma, Iowa, for three years. Being particularly 
interested in commercial education, he went to 
Hibbing, Minnesota, in 1910 and organized the 
commercial course in the High School. Later he was 
made head of the Commercial Department in the 
High School and instructor in Business Mathematics 
and Accounting in the Junior College. Commercial 
work in the Hibbing system has become one of the 
outstanding courses, not only in the High School, 
but in the Junior College as well. In addition to 
regular school work, he has been business manager 
for the athletic teams of the High Schoo! and Junior 
College for a number of years; also Senior Class 
advisor. 


For the past several years, Mr. Beal has been an 
active member of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation and the Minnesota State Teachers’ 
Association, holding offices in both as well as ap- 
pearing upon the programs of these organizations. 


Mr. Beal married Kathryn Daugherty of Mankato 
and now resides at 2110 Ninth Avenue, Hibbing, 
Minnesota. He is a Scottish Rite Mason; a member 
of the Advisory Council of DeMolay; a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church; a Rotarian, and a member of 
several local clubs; and is one of the directors of the 
Northwestern Fire Insurance Company, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 


Mr. Beal has two hobbies, “curling” in winter and 
fishing in summer. Both are probably due to the 
environment of Northern Minnesota. 
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M. P. SHERMAN, Head of Commerce, Armijo 
Union High School, 
Suisun-Fairfield, Cali- 
fornia, has just been ap- 
pointed by Dean F. W. 
Traner to conduct the 
courses in commerce dur- 


the University of Nevada. 
Mr. Sherman is well 
known in Northern Cali- 
fornia, having been re- 
cently elected Treasurer of the Northern California 
Commercial. Teachers’ Association. 


a KK 


The program for the coming convention of the 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND THE 
WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION, to be held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, March 17-20, is rapidly tak- 
ing shape. W. J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago, Illinois, is chairman of the 
Program Committee. Prominent speakers from va- 
rious sections of the country will address the gen- 
eral sessions. Every phase of vocational and art 
education will be covered. Section meetings are in 
charge of committees, and these committees have 
been at work for a long time preparing most inter- 
esting sectional meetings. One feature of the con- 
vention will be a visit to the Iowa State College, 
at Ames. Their new home economics building will 
be inspected by the members attending the conven- 
tion. Anna Richardson, Dean of the College, as- 
sisted by Cora B. Miller and others of her associ- 
ates, will act as hostesses at this occasion. W. H. 
Lancelot, Head of the Vocational Education De- 
partment of the College, will speak at this session 
on “Teaching Ideals and Standards”. 

The Commercial Education Section will be ad- 
dressed by E. W. Barnhart, Chief Commercial Edu- 
cation, Whashington, D. C., who will talk on 
“The Next Step in Commercial Education’. Other 
topics to be discussed by this section will be 
“Research in Commercial Education and Its Sig- 
nificance”, “Coordination of School Work with the 
Functional Phases of Business”, “Teaching Office 
Appliance Work to Part-time Pupils in the Con- 
tinuation Schools of the Small Towns’, and “Re- 
tail Store and the Selling Problem”. The chairman 
of this section is H. M. Winkel, Head of the Com- 
mercial Department, Milwaukee Vocational School. 
Others on this committee include Clay D. Slinker, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, Des Moines; 
C. M. Yoder, State Normal School. Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, and J. O. Malott, Specialist in Com- 
mercial Education, Washington, D. C. 

Interesting programs in all the other sections will 

announced in the final program. The United 
States Bureau of Education is also conducting a 
dinner-conference on various phases of industrial 
education. This is under the direct charge of 
Morris M. Proffit, Specialist in Industrial Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 





ing the summer session of 


Guidance and personnel work in high schools 
and colleges will be a prominent feature under the 
direction of a committee, the chairman of which is 
Joseph V. Hanna, Joliet Township High School, 
Joliet, Illinois. 

For copies of the final program, or other infor- 
mation regarding the convention. including special 
railroad rates, address either Raymond T. Fell, 
Secretary Western Arts Association, Dayton and 
Baymiller Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, or Leonard W. 
Wahlstrom, Secretary the Vocational Education 
Association of the Middle West, 330 Webster 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


kK 


THE SOUTHERN WISCONSIN TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION held their 36th Annual 
Meeting in Madison, Wisconsin, on February 12 
and 13. V.G. Barnes, Principal of the Madison 
Central High School, was President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

During the forenoon of both Friday and Saturday 
general sessions were held in the Auditorium of 
Central High School. President Glenn Frank of 
the University of Wisconsin, and John J. B. Mor- 
gan of Northwestern University were among the 
Friday forenoon speakers. Lorado Taft was the 
main attraction on Friday evening, and Dean 
Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago 
spoke at the Saturday morning session. 

Section meetings were held Friday afternoon. 
The commercial luncheon and program was held 
at the Loraine Hotel. Seventy-one were seated at 
the tables and several who were unable to make 
reservations were present for the commercial pro- 
gram which followed the luncheon. 

George MacMillan of the East Side High School 
of Madison, proved a very efficient chairman. Be- 
tween musical selections, C. E. Merriman of the 
University of Wisconsin spoke on “Over the Top”, 
and C. M. Yoder, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion of the State Normal School, Whitewater, 
closed the program with a very interesting talk on 
“Faith and Tolerance in Commercial Education”. 

James Neis of the Commercial Department of the 
Reedsburg High -hool, was elected chairman of 
the Commercial ! ection for the coming year. James 
McNeil, Principal of the High School at Beloit was 
elected president of the Association for next year. 


ORK 


JEAN MAXWELL is succeeding Mabel Ander- 
son as commercial instructor at the Prairie du Chien 
(Wisconsin) High School. Miss Anderson, who has 
been at Prairie du Chien for several years, is now 
teaching in the High School at Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin. 

ee 


IRMA DOEPKE, formerly a teacher in the High 
School at Kewaunee, Wisconsin, is now in charge of 
the commercial department in the High School at 
Waterloo, Wisconsin. 
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Arrangements have been made for holding a 
Research Conference on Commercial Education at 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, on March 
19 and 20. It is claimed that this is the first com- 
mercial conference devoted primarily to research 
that has ever been held and it will doubtless attract 
a large gathering of commercial teachers and others 
interested in commercial education. The program 
follows: 


Friday, March 19, 1926 


Address of Welcome by President W. A. Jessup, 
State University of Iowa. 

The St. Louis Typing Survey by Dr. H. H. Davis, 
St. Louis Research Department. 

Measurement of Commercial Arithmetic by L. B. 
Kinney, University of Minnesota. 

The Student's Interest as a Success Factor by 
Dr. R: G. Walker, State University of Iowa. 

Specialization in Commercial Teaching by R. G. 
Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 

Measurement of Bookkeeping by P. A. Carlson, 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Preliminary Report on Iowa Commercial Survey 
by E. G. Blackstone, State University of Iowa. 

Banquet, 6:30 p. m. Speakers: W. F. Book, Indi- 
ana University; P. C. Packer, College of Education, 
State University of Iowa; and W. A. Jessup, State 
University of Iowa. 

Evening Session, 8:00 p. m. Research in Com- 
merce by E. W. Barnhart, Chief of Commercial 
Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Saturday, March 20, 1926 


Direct Method of Teaching Shorthand by Ann 
Brewington, University of Chicago. 

Supervision of Commercial Education by E. F. 
Killam, Supervisor of Commercial Education, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Unit Measurement of Shorthand by Miss F. E. 
Nies, State University of Iowa. 

Prediction of Success in Commercial Education 
by Luton Ackerson, Columbia University. 

Prediction of Success in Stenography by O. A. 
Ohman, State University of Iowa. 

An Analysis of the Work of a Stenographer by 
E. W. Barnhart, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Differentiation of Aptitudes by Test Batteries by 
Clark L. Hull, University of Wisconsin. 





MABEL DEITRICH, formerly of Milwaukee, is 
now teaching in the Central High School at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

KK 


THE CENTRAL COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold its Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa, May 6, 7, 8. Plans are in prog- 
ress for a program in keeping with the standards 
of the Association—a program that meets the needs 
of private school managers, commercial teachers, 
whether in public or private schools, and all who 
are imbued with the spirit of commercial education. 
The Central Commercial Teachers’ Association has 
definitely proven itself more than a mere clearing 
house for ideas; it is the embodiment of achieve- 
ment in carrying those ideas to a successful cul- 
mination. 

Every teacher of commercial subjects coming 
within the province of the Association will want 
to reserve the May dates. There will not only be 
a program of excellence, but with Des Moines as 
a host, the social and entertainment features can- 
not be surpassed. The three days at Des Moines 
will afford a landmark which will constantly grow 
in significance in the new school year to follow. 
To make sure that you have your program in 
advance, your request should be addressed to the 
Secretary, G. W. Puffer, Fountain City Business 
College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


KK 


ALICE M. BOSSMAN is teaching commercial 
subjects in the High School at Merrillan, Wisconsin. 
Miss Bossman was a member of the Class of 1925 of 
the State Normal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


KK 


L. H. LEAHY is teaching bookkeeping and kin- 
dred subjects in the High School at Augusta, Wis- 
consin, this year. Gladys Osborn is in charge of the 
stenographic work in this school. 


**X 


AMY CRISMAN has recently accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher of commercial subjects in the Little 
Falls Business College, Little Falls, Minnesota. She 
formerly taught in the Rapid City Business College 
at Rapid City, S. Dak. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


An experienced business college man desires to 
purchase or lease a live business college in a 
Southern, Central, or Western state. Address, 
No. 508, c/o The Balance Sheet, Third and Vine 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Man 33 years old wants to lease a school with 
option to purchase. Have had successful expe- 
rience in operating a school; also public account- 
ing and selling experience. Would consider part 
ownership or management of a ¢ school. 
Address, No. 509, c/o The Balance Sheet, Third 
and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Wanted to buy, or rent with privilege of buying, 
a business college in the Central West or Lake 
States. Address, No. 510, c/o The Balance Sheet, 
Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Competent lady teacher of Gret¢ Shorthand 
and Typewriting desires position in high school 
in New England States by first of September. 
Have had two years’ experience. Hold Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Certificate and other com- 
mendable awards. References. Address, No. 507, 
c/o The Balance Sheet, Third and Vine Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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LUNCHROOM ACCOUNTING 
by 
ALBERT D. MACK 


We are indebted to Mr. 
Albert D. Mack, Junior 
Master and Head of the 
Commercial Department 
of the Lowell (Mass.) 
High School, for the follow- 
ing explanation of the 
Lunchroom Accounting 
System employed in that 
school. 

On a recent visit to the 
Lowell High School, we 
were so favorably im- 
pressed with their system 
of Lunchroom Account- 


that we asked Mr. Mack to write an article on the 
subject for this issue of ““The Balance Sheet’’. 


HE Lunchroom Accounting in the Lowell 

High School is done by all the seniors in the 

Accounting course, as a part of their regular 
school work. 

The pupils who sell the lunchroom tickets, we 
call cashiers. Two of these cashiers use ticket- 
vending machines; the other three sell printed 
tickets which come in rolls of two thousand each. 
The sixth cashier is Miss Susie G. Driscoll, the 
manager of the lunchroom, who receives the cash 
taken in at the after-school lunch. These cashiers 
sell tickets during the entire two recesses. They are 
paid 25c a day for this work. 


ACCURACY RECORD OF CASHIERS FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 30, 1925 













































































Torat Sates SINCE Torat Out Since 
CasHIERS Amount oF Sates} AMOUNT OuT SEPT. 14, 1925 SEPT. 14, 1925 
,CASHIER A 
Oct. 26 16.93 ©.&. 
Oct. 27 13.48 .OI over 
Oct. 28 8.18 eee 637.06 2.76 
Oct. 29 | 4.84 O. K. 
Torat, 43.33 .OL 
CASHIER B_ | 
Oct. 26 35.67 .02 short 
Oct. 27 23.96 .O5 Over 
Oct. 28 23.19 .14 over 1,145.96 2.98 
Oct. 29 14.47 O. K. 
Torat, 97.29 21 
CASHIER C 
Oct. 26 38.65 \ .o1 short 
Oct. 27 34.78 .15 short 
Oct. 28 38.01 o2 short 906. 32 7.82 
Oct. 29 39.00 .og short 
Torat, 150.44 27 
CASHIER D 
Oct. 26 50.97 O. K. 
Oct. 27 42.46 O. K. 
Oct. 28 43.17 Zs. 861.68 3.4 
Oct. 29 44.99 o§ short | 
Torat, 181.59 05 | 
eerores 
CASHIER E 
Oct. 26 25.53 O.K 
Oct. 27 22.81 .OI over 
Oct. 28 24.23 O. K. 644.50 4.26 
Oct. 29 26.16 .c6 over 
ToraL, 98.73 07 
Te Pag ___Granp Torat, 4,195.52 22.28 
REMARKS: 


October 30, 1925—-Teachers’ Convention—No School. 
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We are also indebted to 
Miss Vasil C. Petropoulos, 
a senior in the Accounting 
course, for the accompany- 
ing copy of their records for 
the month of October, 1925. 


When the day’s sale be- 
gins, each cashier is given 
a box containing a blank 
sales slip and $10.00 in 
change. At the close of the 
second recess, the boxes 
and any remaining printed 
tickets are returned to the 
safe in the office of the 
Commercial Department. 





The first thing on the following morning, several 
pupils go to the safe, which has been opened for 
them, and take the boxes containing the money 


SUMMARY OF SALES 











| a I SS 


| | Cash Variation—SHORT ..................-. 


These statements are correct to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 


On the tenth day of each month, the punils in 
the senior accounting classes begin to record the 
transactions for the preceding month. The mer- 
chants understand that all of our bills for any 
month must be in by the tenth of the following 
month. 


As the bills come in, they are entered in the 
Voucher Register and as they are paid they are 
entered in the Cash Disbursements Journal. But 
the Cash Disbursements Journal is a Record of Facts 
and nothing that is paid after the last day of a month 
care be recorded in the Cash Disbursements Jorrnal 
for that month. 


Our statements are issued to the manager of the 
lunchroom, to the head master of the school, and to 
the school committee as of the last day of each 
month. The Asset Cash must therefore be the 
amount of cash available on the last day of the 


CASHIER | LEtrer 
Fileen Balfrey........ By Se eee A 
Grace Wagner........ | B 
eee Cc 
Antoinette Emond . D 
Louise Boyle........ Sr eee E 
a ., Serr eee F 

CLR. | 
b Wattet Weed Gales GE.) ows once esis 
17-25 Cash in Box (Cash Dr.)............ 


from the previous day's sale, together with the 
tickets, into an adjoining room, which is private, 
and equipped with furniture suitable for the work. 
After carefully checking up each cashier's work to 
see that the correct amount of money has been 
turned in, these pupils roll the coins for deposit, 
arrange the bills in proper order, make out a deposit 
ticket, put the deposit ticket and bills inside of the 
Bank Pass Book and put ail this, together with the 
rolled and loose coins, into a leather bag and turn 
it over to one of the janitors who calls regularly 
for it to take it to the bank after it has been approved 
by the teacher in charge. 

The summary of sales sheet of October 26, as 
made out by the money-counters, is shown below. 
The sales sheets for any one day are arranged alpha- 
betically with the summary sheet on top, and 
fastened together at the lower left-hand corner by 
folding the corner over about one inch and putting 
in a Hotchkiss staple. 


Date Oct. 26, 1925. 











\| 
| VALUE OF || CasH | 
|| Tickets || IN Over’ | Snorr | 
| Usep | Box 
| 16 | 83 16 | 83 | | 
| 35 | 67 || 35 | 6s | | | 02 
1 38 | 65 38 | 64 | OI 
|| 50 | 97 || 50 | 97 
| 25 | §3 25 | 53 
| 25 | 95 || 25 | 9s | 
(ren ee Wee feeds ne ee ae 
| 
193 | 60 || | | | 
SS |—-— _—— -— ——F onnenene! Wee 
] 193 | 57 | | | 
03 | 
| | 
PECTS EARN aE, | LAER oe a 
: aa 
Footings... 03 || | 03 | 


month. But after that is done, we must also show, 
in our liabilities, our Accounts Payable for that 
month. On the last day of the month, we do not 
know the amount of our Accounts Payable. We 
therefore wait until the tenth of the following 
month, when all bids for the previous month 
have been received. 


When entering these in the Voucher Register, 
we place a pencil footing beneath the last item paid 
during that month, in the Vouchers Payable col- 
umn. When all the vouchers for the month have 
been recorded and the footing of the Vouchers 
Payable column inserted, we then subtract our 
pencil footing from the final footing to get our 
Accounts Payable as of the last day of the month. 

Following is an exact copy of our Voucher 
Register and Cash Disbursements Journal for the 
month of October, 1925: 
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Voucher Register MWoutlr of Ontebe 1g 25 
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THE BALANCE SHEET 





The entries in the Cash Receipts Journal are 
made from the summary of the sales sheets, with the 
“Interest Received.” 


exception of the one item, 


Caskt Receipts 





We keep a sufficiently large average daily balance to 
entitle us to interest at two percent. 


Worth oF OT we V9 2S. 
























































Cask | Cash Variation Surrdry 
Date Explaration | [¥tet Gash] Sales | Shoxt | Over Account Amo 
aS T 
OK iy Vareday 47 oe 17 Ale 7) 
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A drawer in the safe is set aside for Petty Cash. 
Ten dollars is the amount of the Petty Cash Fund. 

















The adjusting entries for the month of October 
were as follows: 
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One item which is usually included in our 
adjusting entries each month, but which did not 
happen to be included in the October entries is 
for Wages Accrued. 


We pay the lunchroom help every Monday at 
the close of school, for the preceding week. If the 
last day of the month falls on Monday, Tuesday, 




















Wednesday or Thursday, we debit Wages and 
credit Wages Accrued for one-fifth. two fifths, 
three-fifths or four-fifths of the following payroll 
total. Note how this is adjusted on October 2, 
Voucher Register, for the month of September. 
All vouchers are placed into a Voucher Jacket. 
The form that we use is as follows: 
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RECORDED IN THE MONTH OF 











gee Pe Oe wee ce caee. 
VOUCHERS OF 

MIN hoo Soy rd aces oth enca ex eaucel Piss 

Check No 








Crockery, Dishes, and Spoons... |........ 
Furniture and Fixtures.........|........ 
General Bupemet..... 2... 6555s | 
L. R. Supplies 

Laboratories 


Sundries.........: 





Our Trial Balance and Statements as of October 
31 are shown below. Note that while we issue 
statements each month, we close the ledger once a 
year only. The amount of each account shown in 
the statements and Trial Balance is the total amount 
entered into that account since February 1, 1925. 





balance of the wages account is shown as $3,969.38. 
This amount is, of course, not the wages for October, 
but for the Accrued Wages since January 31, 1925. 
The same may be said of all other accounts. There- 
fore the Net Profit, as shown in the statement, is 
not the Net Profit for October, but the Accrued 
Profit since January 31. From Net Profit we sub- 
tract Profit Accrued, which was the amount of the 
Net Profit for the month of October. 

This is true also of the Balance Sheet. The reserve 
for depreciation of equipment, $55'7.94, for instance, 
is not the depreciation for October, but the accrued 
depreciation since January 31. 

Our books are audited once a year as of January 
31, at a cost of about $75.00. The item Professional 
Services in the Trial Balance is for auditing for 
one-half year. This was changed to a yearly audit 
on last January. 

All of the forms, such as Voucher Jackets and 
Sales Slips are printed by the pupils in the Commer- 
cial Department. The Lunchroom is self-supporting. 
The profit shown in the Profit and Loss Statement 
is used to cover depreciation, repairs, replacements 
and to purchase additional equipment. 

There are a hundred and one things connected 
with our Lunchroom Accounting that have not 
been mentioned here. Any who wish further 
details may obtain the same by writing to Mr. 





Our fiscal period ends January 31. In the Trial 


Albert D. Mack, High School, Lowell, Massachu- 
Balance and in the Profit and Loss Statement, the 


setts. 


HIGH SCHOOL LUNCH 
Triat Batance, OcToBER 31, 1925 











I EE Btls ccdire a Geaseenwmsdia eatin dxwaid yc than oe | 3,208/73 
I 5c, Ga be SERN arcwv'a. ¥i55 o4 ina gua ee oeals ee ele | 75|00 
IN Io Pet d 5. bn ores pelle bs OR BR Rea 10|00 
it eI hE OC hed Selo slas need c kins eedd eee pea ee 18/72 
i 9 OIG Ee iis ns 00 eee eee mi 259135 
BET OE, 6.55 seebee 2s Sees ncast iiss wide sx Cies ido AS ee ot on eT 
12 Crockery, Dishes and Spoons. . endwcaitnie sd ee edie wk cones aa 554187 | 
20 | Vouchers Payable. . yan btadania wh rdsu cuee thie en || 2,683/67 
30 | Reserve for Depreciation on 1 Equipment. . ; pac ae space daw al | 557104 
31 | Reserve for meena on Furniture and Fixtures................. | 28/51 
35 | Net Worth.. wnt TS ate RG RE ae rere 3,682!86 
39 | Profit and Nae Rn LURE ECL x5 cp oy nante buabecien cca uw ate | 86|08 
Ee eh es 
41 Wan es Sa Se re re cr Nae Cy a, ae ing | adie 19,793|28 
42 ages. ‘ Seton teen rd ods weRiean ol ses maw Saeed Sak ee 
43 indienne Supplies. PO ered akth Gated & iia tid o.enPesion Hie Eek eRe | 12/28 
Re oe, ee ee alee ee rere | 143/33 
atc Sa ah Vereen KERN OMe DE HES Ew dle | 283/54 
48 | Depreciation. . , | 245/16 | 
49 Crockery, Dishes and Spoons Used. . buh eds te Ree smear aen de of 56/85 | 
a Sea Cait oes css oir de Go piaid oe Maumee ese el \| 124/95 | 
aks SLE sao baie bg Wie ours bah otnaed SEA 04 8 ebro nas | 136/06 | 
ee oe ee te ole ce alees Seed bein 37|00 
ie ETS. ILI ag Cin. Bis is « Peat. phe lables Lule ho Rhee 46|15 
Ge SD cacti etierti-ncl >.< suites Mite tie. Neae ceMabd eek = bd + Sak akee 14|00 
SP os Be go ols oe cashes WP ate a oa SAL ae ed Olas ae 70|10 
at eae tend alae kamneeee | 16|17 
g7 | Donations to Mosse Hoohomics. 5 ec cece eee 5174 
i EG Scheib gs cdi tle (vee vans wourdsatee teed’ 16|21 
i I 0s 5 dele toch ssi reg is cbsobiin oes Siok ipo ees GN Diesel Gia wap aka eho 81 
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HIGH SCHOL LUNCH HIGH SCHOOL LUNCH 


STATEMENT OF ProFit AND Loss 
BaLaANnce Sueet, OcToBER 31, 1925 





FOR THE SEVEN Montus EnpING OcTosER 31, 1925 


















































| 
ASSETS | eo Se | | sa: 19,793|28 
| 
Current Assets: Cost of Food Purchased: | 
a oe \| 3,208)°73 Food Purchased...... || 14,050|84 
Register Funds........ \| 75100 Laboratories......... || 283/54] 14,234/38 
Petty Codhs. . ........: || 10l00 | - - 
Accounts Receivable . . : 18/72 Gross Profit on Sales| 5.558\90 
Total Current Assets. 3312145 Operating Expenses: | 
eee | 3,969|38 
Fixed Assets: Lunchroom Supplies . . 12/28 
Furn. & Fixt... 259.35|| General Expenses .... 143/33 
Less Res. for 28. §1|| 230 84/| Depreciation......... 245|16 
eee |} Crockery, Dishes and|| | 
——— | | Spoons used....... | 56/85 
Equipment... . 3,511. “ll | | Paper Supplies....... | 124195 
Less Res. for | || eee ] 136/06 
i ee 55'7.94|| 2,953/20]| Professional Services. . || 3'7|00 
wane \| Insurance... ... ----]]  46)15 
Crockery, Dishes and i| a 14]00 
ees, 554/87] ] Cash Variation... .. | 70| 10 
_ || ere 16]17|| 4,871/43 
Total Fixed Assets. . . || || 3-738|91 —||--—-|—- 
| ——|— Net Profit from | | | 
Total Asects....:.. | 7,051|36 Operations... . || | §87\47 
| 
| | Other Income: | | || | 
LiaBiLitigs AND CapiTaL | Int. on Bank Balance. . 16|21]| 
Discount on Purchases. | 81 ] 
Current Liabilities: Profit and Loss... .. |] 86 08) 103|10 
Accounts Payable. ..... 2,683|67 | Tso ——|— 
||| Gross Income. . . || | 690|5"7 
Total Liabilities...... \ | 2,683/67 | 
Net Worth, Sept.30,1925|| 4,183/61/ Other Deductions: \| \] 
Net Profit, Oct. 31, 1925]; 184/08 Donations to } 1 
—— Home Economics. . . || | 5174 
Present Net Worth. . .|| 4,367/69 || --——|— 
| |—|- Net Profit....... | || 684/83 
Total Liabilities and) | Less Profit Accrued . . || || 500/75 
Net Worth...... | 7,051/36 l ||———|-- 
| —|— Net Profit for i ] 
| October, 1925. . 1 | 184/08 
| | het 
| i il 
































‘*Functions of Written Tests’’ by Paul A. Carlson, head of the Account- 
ing Department of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, will 
appear in the April number. This article will contain some interesting 
information regarding the results of the four bookkeeping tests, which 
have been prepared by Mr. Carlson and distributed through the Service 
Department of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ during this school year. Teachers of 
bookkeeping, and especially those who have been using these tests, will 
find this an interesting article. 




















THE BALANCE SHEET 





PROGRAM OF EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
CONVENTION 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK CITY 
April 1, 2, 3, 1926 


THURSDAY, 9:30 A. M. 
Registration 
10:00 A. M. 
Visit the New York Stock Exchange 
2:00 P. M. 
General Session 
Address of Welcome by New York 
Superintendent of Schools or an 
Assistant 
Response by Irwin L. Lindabury 
Address by J. Hugh Jackson 
President's Address by Frank A. 
Tibbetts 
6:30 P. M. 
Reception 
7:00 P. M. 
Banquet — 


FRIDAY, 9:45 A. M. 
General Session 
Address by Dr. Tildsley 


10:30 A. M. 
Commercial Section 
Addresses by Atlee L. Percy, E. 
E. Gaylord, J. R. Summerfeldt, 
Don T. Deal, J. Wilbur Hirons 
and R. D. Bryan 
Secretarial Section 
Addresses by Dr. Thaddeus L. 
Bolton, Ethel A. Rollinson and 
Paul S$. Lomax 
Economics Section 
Addresses by Floyd Hurlbert, 
Matthew E. Lynaugh and 
Harold Dudley Greeley 


Penmanship Section 
Addresses by Fannie Cohen, W. 
P. O’Ryan and Mrs. Elizabeth 
N. Horgan 
Newer Phases Section 
Addresses by Leonard H. Camp- 
bell, C. W. Hamilton, Herman 
L. Boyle, Paul A. Carlson and 
Dr. Charles E. Shinner 
2:00 P. M. 
Commercial Section 
Addresses by W. M. C. Wallace, 
Henry Sargent and George H. 
Van Tuyl 
Secretarial Section 
Addresses by Raymond G. Laird, 
Lena Dalton, John Dennis Ma- 
honey and Earl B. Morgan 
Economics Section 
Addresses by W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, Celia A. Drew and Robert 
L. Smitley 
Penmanship Section 
Addresses by Tameo Kajiyama, 
A. N. Palmer and E. E. Gaylord 
Newer Phases Section ‘ 
Addresses by C. Earl Wallace, J. 
Winthrop Andrews, Dr. Rich- 
ard, D. Allen and Paul $. Lomax 


SATURDAY, 9:30 A. M. 
General Session 
Business Meeting 
Addresses by W. H. Leffingwell 
and Dr. Henry Crane 
Adjournment 





this exhibit. 





Arrangements have been made for an exhibit of our publications at the 
Convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
4 have been reserved for this exhibit and all those attending the convention 
are cordially invited to visit our exhibit and look over our publications. 


The revised edition of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, offering 
a Balance Sheet approach to the study of bookkeeping, will be on display at 
There will also be several other new publications on display. 


Booths 3 and 
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REPORT ON BOOKKEEPING TEST NUMBER THREE 


Bookkeeping Test No. 3 was announced several weeks ago as a test suitable for 
the final examination for students who had completed a one semester’s course in book- 
keeping on the double period basis or a one year’s course on the single period basis. 
It has at the present time (February 15) been used with classes in three thousand 
ninety-one schools. Reports have been secured from two hundred eighty-three schools 
giving the scores for five thousand seven hundred six students. All the reports received 
throughout the year will be used in making our final tabulations and the establishing 
of standards for future years. We have, however, tabulated the reports received at the 
present time so that teachers will be able to compare their work with that done in 
other classes. While the standards based on a larger number of students may be slightly 
more authoritative, we do not expect the figures to be materially different when the 
final summaries are made. 


Bookkeeping Test No. 4 has been distributed recently. This test is suitable for 
second semester students when bookkeeping is given on the double period basis and 
for second year students when bookkeeping is given on the single period basis. A report 
showing the standard scores will be published as soon as a sufhicient number of reports 
have been received. 


TABULATION OF SCORES IN BOOKKEEPING TEST No. 3 








Most common sectional 
































Number of schools reporting........................ 283 | scores for lowest total 
Number of students for whom scores were given...... 5706 | in each group 
SECTION 
TOTAL 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Highest Score (made-by .332%) .................0008- 125] 15 | 40 | 25} 15] 14| 16 
The highest 5% scored as follows or higher.......... 119 | 14 | 37 | 25} 14] 14] 15 
The next 5% scored as follows or higher............. 116 | 14 | 37 | 23 | 14] 14] 14 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher............ 111 | 13 | 36 | 23 | 13 | 12 | 14 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher............ 98 | 11 | 33 | 21] 11 | 10} 12 
EP I ED WI 6 og oa ny 6 8 esos sees casid reid ones dies 98 | 11 | 33 | 21 | 11 | 10 | 12 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher............ 81] 10 | 26 | 20 9 6 | 10 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher............ 73 | 10 | 22 | 18 8 6 9 
The next 5% scored as follows or higher............. 65 | 10] 17 | 16 8 6 8 
The median score of the lowest 5%was............... 58 9} 14] 14 8 5 8 
ee RON BONES WG ain. hs ci trevor ewenwwe'en 10 0 0 6 3 1 0 
TIME 

INI AR, (S20 ra. Sly. Snes BAM SY GS. bites dd. ae ETS 12 minutes 

Median of the Fastest Times Reported...................... 20 minutes 

Median of the Average Times Reported...................... 30 minutes 

Median of the Slowest Times Reported...................... 39 minutes 


ER A eee Pid a Naa esl ce or cane nn Are 90 minutes 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college in Southwestern Chicago. 
Established fourteen months. First year’s tui- 
tion my oh over $12,000. ~ 4 interested in 

Price $4,500 cash 





another or $5,500 on 
terms. No. 488. 
Two-teacher school for Ee in Middle ent, 


Small cash payment and balance geveentne 
receipts. Living apartments free in reed 
Sites dicey cies ell capatane Sey sige amd iio. 
lear above expenses for man an e. 
Address, No, 489. 


A full rani for growin business school in 
Pennsylvania he Sage -* = Good reputation, well 
ised. Owner wishes to retire. The tuition 

from one student pays therent. Address, No. 490. 


Business school in rich Itural and manu- 
f section of New York. Unusual terri- 
tory, a. competition within entire county. 
Address, No. 491. 








Business college in splendid territ Bing com- 
pease. — tn ment. Long Best 
go in easonable price. ~ hadeeen, 

io. 492. 





Business college located in large Texas city. 
—_ desires to devote full time to other inter- 
ests, hence will sell school at a The 
school will a for itself in a hoor months. Ad- 
dress, No. 493. 


On account of other interests, will sell our 
first-class business school in a mid-west college 
a Rich agricultural district, splendid repu- 

no E ye everything paid for. 
finely located in large rooms, rent reasonable, 
long lease. Priced to sell. banat a Bf end TS 
short time. An excellent ty for a hus- 
tler. Will bear investigation. For quick action, 
$1,500 cash, if taken at once. Address, No. 494. 


Will sell real business college, located in one of 
Tennessee’s -~ cities. Establish 
years. Well ad on paying 
very finest quartet, uipment, and location. 
For eee. price, and full information, address, 

oO. le 











Old established business college in a city of 
30,000. Twenty-ninth year in business. No com- 
petion. Well advertised. Good reputation. Ex- 
cellent — | Owner entered manuf: 
business ears ago and must now devote 
iis Gaus eo t business. Po oe = 
month above all ex f properly worked 
will pay ime th: pal above expenses. 
Address, No. 


The only business college in a town of 15,000 
ulation. Excellent territory. Will 
at inventory. Address, No. 497. 


Want to sell interest in a commercial college 
‘0 commercial teacher who can take over ~ 
camel tealie aaa Am a field man and 
to devote my full time to that work. bncy terme. 
Address, No. 517. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted an experienced scholarship salesman 
to do field work for a good school located in South- 
west Texas. Must furnish car and work on a 
commission. Address, No. 512. 


Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 
Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 
indicated in the advertisement. 


I scescemeiecihastaehemieaemneiiiaiaea tahitian iitiaaaaisiaceinaiaiiiaaieial 









Business college field man who can luce. 
One with teaching experience preferred, but this 
is not absolutely necessary. State educa 

experience, age, religion, and how soon you 
be available. Address, No. 513. 


Wanted a ven salesman who will really hel; 
in a Sonne enue school. Fin , 
Fair commissi 





e ity. 
ions. Chance to acqu interest 


later if satisfied. Address, No. 514. 


Wanted a first-class field man to sell Hlome 
Study Courses in Illinois. A better position is 
ahead for the man who can bap his 
ability in our work. State qualifications, 
and how soon you would be avai able in first letter. 
Address, No. 515. 


Wanted, by one of the mos most prominent business 





schools Is in the South, a man who can ry + 3- 
get business. School located in a ty that is 
unusually easy to solicit. Last man made from 


three to six S iondeed dollars per month. 
record. Address, No. 516. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted, by an experienced man, a position in 
a business college to teach . account- 
ing, an — allied business subjects. ‘ould con- 

ah « urchase of a small school or part inter- 
ess, No. 498. 

Young lady with five years’ experience in teach- 
ing commercial subjects, graduate of university 
and business college, desires a position in com- 
mercial school for the summer. Address, No. 499. 

Teacher of Ben Pitman Shorthand wants 
tion for the summer months. Nine years’ 
school experience. Address, No. 500. 

College instructor of commercial subjects de- 
sires a tion for the summer months in 
ng ge fo =ography 
matics, law, an usiness g 
school and college training. 
aed d ny ey — 
furnish the best of reference. Address, No. 501. 


Position wanted with a reliable business coll > 
by a man of many years’ experience along 
lines of commercial education as school manag 
advertising man, general all-around ol manager, 
school assistant or solicitor. Best references 
furnished and required. Address, No. 502. 


ant station catty Se Spun to en magna 
an to an 

Would also lease an established school 
with. the intention of buying at the end of six 
months. Address, No. 


Man, 28 years old; college education; eight 
years’ experience teaching commercial sui 
advertising and soliciting; 
of th i an = hog aa as princi 

e country; wants a 
er ot good school, or would consider tench 


Give 





est. 








ing position. I know the mee F ess from 
every le, and my services will Ky available 
about July 1. Address, No. 504. 





yo bey bw e years’ angens steeping, 
ete. wereter of beginning hand bo Ad 
man wants position as business 


school manager or teacher. penman. 
Teaches all commercial branches. Good solicitor 
also. Address, No. 506. 














ne 
Se 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Teachers now using McKin- 
sey’s Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and those who are interested 
in the BALANCE SHEET AP- 
PROACH to bookkeeping, will 
be interested in knowing that 
Volume I of the revised edition 
is ready for distribution. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
516 Mission St., 104 Fifth Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. New York, N. Y. 
542 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 











